WILD GEESE 
By CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


Tre cloud that at noon had passed like a slow-moving 
black swan over the desert town of Mesquite, by three 
o’clock had assumed the proportions of a huge drawn 
shade; ten minutes later it was raining, and in another ten 
minutes crystal-clear again with the heat sucking greedily 
at every drop which a capricious sky had let fall. But the 
scent of moisture on sagebrush and withered stubble re- 
leased a pungence worthy of a far more generous baptism. 
It was as if the parched country, vearning mightily toward 
greater refreshment, had clapped its withered hands to- 
gether in a sudden delirium of joy. A little shiver of 
delight ran through the poplars huddled near the water- 
tank and overhead a mounting meadow lark laughed out 
a brief rapture. 

Jane Bradford, locking the door of the sun-bleached 
school-house, was too late to catch the thrill of rain upon 
her upturned face, but the lingering ecstasy of the spent 
shower had power to set her pulses leaping. If only, like 
the meadow lark, she could have given voice to her joy 
or, better still, wings to carry it up, up, and over the crest 
of the blunt scarred hills to freedom! ... But she was still 
too young to be cheated of all demonstration and, facing 
about, she ran swiftly in the direction of home. Midway 
in her flight past the station she halted; what would the 
inhabitants of Mesquite think of their school-mistress? 
For a moment the question sobered her but the next in- 
stant she was on her way again, in full flight, the soft 
white folds of her skirt whipping the air with the grace of 
a bit of drapery from some Attic frieze. 

She was breathless when she reached her door and glad 
of the shade of the cottonwoods which threw grave shad- 
ows across the threshold. When, upon the death of her 
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father, she had come in from Saltine Valley to Mesquite to 
take charge of the district school, it was these two cotton- 
woods that had decided her habitation: they seemed like 
sentinels standing guard over the gaunt, sun-bleached house 
they sheltered. Citizens of Mesquite had protested her 
choice: a lonely cottage detached from the ugly ripple of 
the town was no place for Jaspar Bradford’s daughter. 
But she knew better: if her imagination read security into 
the presence of two tremulous cottonwoods, security was 
there. They let her have her way, with the gentle toler- 
ance of the West, remembering that the Bradfords had 
always stood apart from them, especially the mother; as- 
suredly, the mother never had taken root in her adopted 
country and Jane Bradford’s whimsy concerning the trees 
was not surprising: Mrs. Bradford had been like that — 
full of quaint fancies. 

To-day Jane Bradford found thcse two friendly trees 
more gracious than ever. The sun had not yet pene- 
tratcd their green reticence and, as a breeze swept through 
them, the ground beneath sparkled with raindrops. It 
was as if they had hoarded this moisture for her special 
delight. In acknowledgment she lifted her face to their 
cool touch, drawing in deep breaths. Would her desert- 
bred soul ever quench the thirst that had been denied it? 
As if in mockery the same breeze which had shaken the 
trees free of their refreshment grew suddenly hot with the 
dry pungence of greasewood.and stubble. No wonder her 
mother had withered under the desert’s arid touch —a 
woman reared with the tang of sea-mists in her nostrils! 
And in the indignant heat of this reminiscence she pushed 
into the house. 

Inside, the tragic memory of her mother still clung to 
her, reénforced by the two household gods that had made 
life tolerable for the exile. There upon the table lay the 
conch shell, brought by a great-uncle from some fortunate 
excursion to the West Indies; and on a narrow shelf, in a 
conspicuous place of honcr, stood the model of the good 
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ship Ariel with an uncertain history that made any glory 
possible: talismans which under the spell of intense and 
bitter longing so often had brought the cool ripples of an 
imaginary sea splashing over the moistless sands of Saltine 
Valley. 

The air of the low room was stifling. Jane Bradford 
opened all her windows and a truant gust circling the four 
walls caught the limp sails of the Ariel, transforming it 
into a thing of buoyant and incredible life. The illusion of 
swift flight was so intense and startling that Jane Brad- 
ford clapped her hands together in a gesture half pleasure 
and half fear; for the moment it seemed as if it might elude 
her, as if under the spell of some desert magic it would sail 
off and be swallowed up in a distant and faint mirage. But 
the next instant the sails were empty and the miniature 
ship again floundering in a tragic calm. Jane Bradford’s 
hands dropped to her side; she felt that something eerie 
and mysterious had passed her, and in a rush of motionless 
wonder she stood transfixed until the dim realization that 
somebody was tapping discreetly at her door roused her. 


The knock came again, this time with a vigor which 
seemed to proclaim that the intelligence behind it had 
definite and positive knowledge of her presence. She 
wavered a moment, resentful of an irrelevant visitor 
breaking in on a mood so fragile and precious. But, 
realizing that there was no escape, in the end she threw 
open the door. On her threshold stood a strange and very 
self-contained man with a pale face and a crop of bur- 
nished hair which frequently goes with such a complexion; 
a male, still on the borderland of youth, in a smart tweed 
suit and tan spats — a thing as alien and foreign to Mes- 
quite as the midsummer shower which had just spent itself, 
or the conch shell upon her table, or the model of the good 
ship Ariel. 

He looked up with a twinkling glance and he said with 
an air of absolute candor: 
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“I knew you were inside the house because I saw you 
running toward it, not five minutes ago.... Do all the 
inhabitants express themselves so gaily?” 

She colored. ‘It was the rain,” she explained simply. 

“Rain!” he scoffed. ‘‘ You don’t call that rain!” 

“Tt’s as good as we can do,” she returned defensively. 

“T hate to disillusion you,” he ventured, ‘but it was a 
very poor performance...an extremely poor perform- 
ance; the rain, [mean. You, of course, were magnificent. 
It moves me to wonder just how you would react to a 
cloudburst.” 

She decided to meet his impertinence seriously. ‘‘I’m 
not sure, but I fancy I should die of joy,” she answered, 
looking at him squarely. 

He slipped easily from the traces of her gravity. ‘Well, 
we'll not order a cloudburst, then! Atleast not until we’ve 
come to some sort of terms. ... You sce, I go in for death 
only as a last resort — after every other persuasion has 
failed. ...I suppose there’s no doubt about your being 
the person I am looking for.” He consulted a card. 
‘Bradford — Miss Jane Bradford?” 

He puzzled her into an acceptance of his banter. “No 
doubt that I know of,” she threw back. 

“And that you own a ship model?” She assented. 
“Well, I’ve come several thousand miles to see it.” 

He made this extraordinary statement in a tone ag 
casual as if he had said, “I hear you have a room to let; 
may I look at it?” 

She fell back a little, wondering if he were quite a safe 
person: madmen always had been one of her special terrors. 
But his auburn eyes glowed so mellowly that she decided 
to chance him. ... He entered the room with the faintest 
suggestion of a swagger and she saw that he carried a 
walking-stick. A walking-stick in Mesquite! He must 
be mad! 

She went over to lower the shades while he appraised 
her habitation with well-bred interest. She felt distinctly 
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annoyed. For, back of the almost casual estimate of her 
surroundings, she could sense a swift and unerring dis- 
cernment. It wasn’t fair for a stranger to attempt to 
discover any one so promptly. 

But she forgave him once his eyes had fallen upon the 
model of the good ship Ariel. A sudden wishful light that 
just missed rapacity crept into his eyes; he leaned back on 
his cane with an air of weary skepticism. She crossed over 
and took the ship model in her hands. He caught his 
oreath, as a hunter does who waits to see the effect of his 
rifle shot. Then, as she surrendered it to him, he released 
a long exquisite sigh of satisfaction. 

For a moment he seemed content just to stand there in 
an attitude of intensive contemplation. It was her turn 
to hold ker breath: she never had seen quite such calm 
rapture... . He moved finally and.set the.coveted) treasure 
down upon the table where the sharp desert sunlight 
gilded it to a twofold glory. She fell discreetly back, 
watching him trace its buoyant outlines with a sensitive 
finger, almost as a blind man might have done. 

Presently he turned and said to her: 

“Tve been ten months on the trail of this model. Tell 
me, how did you come by it?” 

She sat down, motioning him toa seat oposite her. “It 
belonged originally to my grandfather, I believe.” 

He deserted his post with reluctance. ‘‘Ah, an heir- 
loom, I see!” 

She gave a pointed laugh. “Oh, much more than just 
an heirloom. It’s my complete inheritance! That and 
a conch shell!” 

He was on his feet in an instant, following the lure of 
her upraised finger. ‘A conch-shell....How quaint! 
How absurdly quaint!” And with boyish eagerness he 
lifted the conch shell from its dusty place on the walnut 
writing-desk and listened to its imprisoned tempest. She 
smiled back at him as he laid the shell aside. He looked 
at her sharply. “The sea is a passion with you, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes,” she said faintly, turning away as if he had sud- 
denly uncovered a weakness. 

He resumed his seat. “‘ Well,” he began easily, ‘‘it’s a 
passion with me, too. I come from Cornwall and it’s in 
my blood. Matter of fact, I should have followed it but 
a lot of tiresome things interfered.” He broke off and ran 
his lean white fingers through his red hair. His gesture 
was eloquent of defeat. “As itis, I can only play with the 
sea. So I run about the world collecting toys. It’s great 
fun!” . 

““Toys!”’ She lifted puzzled eyebrows. 

“Why, yes — don’t you understand? Ship models — 
like the Ariel there — your Ariel.” 

She saw a sly crafty look creep into his eyes and felt the 
instinctive fear a mother feels in the presence of a stranger 
who casts covetous glances at her child. She rose delib- 
erately and set the Ariel back in its pluce on the mantel- 
piece, saying as she did so: 

“You can’t fancy how fond Iam of it. Nothing would 
induce me to part with it — nothing!” 

She had expected him to be abashed by the vehemence 
of her outburst, but instead he nestled in his chair with an 
air of half-contentment and half-patience. It was plain 
that he was preparing for a long siege. “Naturally you’re 
fond of it,” he assented dreamily. ‘Who wouldn’t be? 
Of course you know its history.” 

“No, and I’m not sure that I want to,” she flung back, 
moved by an irrational fear that facts might rob her of 
right to its possession. 

He opened his cigarette case and waited for her consent 
to smoke as he said blandly: © 

“Tt’s what is known as a prisoner’s model. A beautiful 
example of an English frigate done in 1803. It’s got a 
sprit-topgallantsail that is enormously interesting. I’ve 
only seen one other of that period as stunning and that’s in 
the South Kensington Museum....S0 you see, you’ve 
teally got something quite ripping.” 
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She felt relieved: so far there was nothing in its history at 
odds with her rights to ownership. And it was intriguing 
to learn about it — made by a prisoner and all, the sprit- 
topgallantsail included. Not that this last mattered ex- 
cept that she liked the sea-going sound of it. She passed 
him a half-filled match-box. He nodded his thanks and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“T first heard about it at Marseilles. I was talking ship 
models with an old American sea captain who had retired 
and was being dragged over every Cook’s tour in existence 
by a chit of a granddaughter. He remembered distinctly 
seeing this model in somebody’s home in Gloucester. He 
described it down to the last detail; there wasn’t even a 
ratline missing. When he got through I said to him, ‘I’m 
going over to Gloucester to get it!’ He thought I was 
mad, of course. And as a matter of fact I was. Every 
collector is that and worse!” 

He closed his eyes as if the very memory of his pursuit 
had exhausted him and she put in gently, “And what hap- 
pened when you got to Gloucester?” 

He revived languidly. “‘The usual thing. I ran around 
in circles. I talked to anyone who would listen to me, 
beat upon strange doors, frightened lone women half out of 
their wits at all hours of the day and night in an effort to 
locate my quarry. Everybody voted me crazy. Finally 
a deaf old fisherman gave mea clue. He’d seen, or heard, 
or dreamed about such a model, I couldn’t quite gather 
which. On one point he was very definite: he was sure it 
had been shipped West — when, or how, or why, he 
couldn’t remember. I made more inquiries. One fact 
led to another; people began to remember. I ended by 
establishing quite a case. At least I confirmed the sea 
captain’s story: there was such a ship model and it had 
once been in Gloucester. It seemed reasonable to suppose 
that it was now somewhere in the West. But when I in- 
quired about the West everybody seemed very vague. I 
discovered the West wasn’t a locality —it was a state 
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of mind. Chicago, Omaha, San Francisco — they were all 
West. At least they were west of Gloucester. ... There 
was only one thing for me to do and I did it: I came West!”’ 

“Stopping at Chicago, Omaha, and San Francisco?”’ 
she threw in with faint amusement. 

‘““And way stations— almost all of them. But ship 
models grew scarcer and scarcer until I arrived in San 
Francisco; then things began to look up. I went around 
to second-hand shops and antique dealers and auction 
rooms. There were tons of ship models and other things. 
In fact, the other things were much more intriguing than 
their ship models. I bought no end of rubbish: egg-faced 
studio dolls; fat Chinese gods; a Russian icon from some 
Alaskan church; a fan that had once been the property of 
the Empress Carlotta. But one simply ded to find an 
excuse for hanging around as I did, asking foolish ques- 
tions. 

“Finally, one day in a hotel lobby I met my man — a 
mining prospector cracked on the subject of ships. He 
said at once, ‘I know where that ship model is. It’s in the 
Saltine Valley. I saw it ten years ago at a farmhouse 
owned by a man named Bradford. It was so strange, 
stumbling onto a ship model in the heart of a desert. I 
tried to buy it, but it belonged to the man’s wife and it 
seemed nothing would induce her to part with it.’ And, 
would you believe it, he tried to persuade me not to bother 
further? He seemed to think that because he had failed, 
I should too. I never met any one so absurd!” 

Jane Bradford stirred, resting her chin — half reflec- 
tively, half defiantly ——on her up-poised palm. His 
placid arrogance was enormously irritating and yet a 
certain admiration swept her as she said: 

“T’msorry ... tremendously sorry ... but of course —”’ 

He cut her short. ‘“‘My dear young lady, don’t put 
yourself on record. It so often ends in such complete 
humiliation.” 

She drew herself up, looking down on him pityingly. 
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“Ten months on a wildgoose chase!” she said with faint 
mockery. ‘‘It’s too ridiculous!”’ 

He half closed his lids and she could see his glance fixed 
pensively on his quarry. ‘Why ridiculous?”’ he drawled. 
“Tt’s not on record that a wild goose has never been 
caught.” 

“Oh, if one had a lifetime, I dare say ——” 

““That’s just the point: I have!” 

Her answer was a rippling laugh keyed to a high note of 
derision. 


There seemed no end to his audacities: point-blank 
without any preliminaries he said: 

“Would it be too much trouble to ask you for a cup of 
fear 

The prospect dismayed her but, remembering the sim- 
plicity of such occasions in all the English novels of her 
acquaintance, she decided that her austere pantry would 
yield that much hospitality. Indeed, she managed so 
well with her thin slices of buttered bread and her pot of 
strawberry jam and her brewing — at his request — of the 
strongest and blackest tea she ever remembered having 
tasted that for a season he seemed to be beguiled from his 
original quest. But when he left he cast such longing 
glances back at the narrow shelf enshrining the good ship 
Ariel that she felt all the delicious cruelty of a sovereign 
who could distribute or withhold favors. 

Afterwards, in the brief desert twilight, she recalled 
again the delicious thrill which had come to her on the 
wings of the places he had mentioned: Gloucester, Mar- 
seilles, Cornwall! Contacts—that was what the sea 
meant to her—a force which could touch all the far 
places of the earth: a fluid thing, changing, flowing, ebb- 
ing, without lmitations; something mysterious and im- 
palpable which the Ariel embodied. And she knew at 
once what the graven image of a tribe signified. The Ariel 
was her graven image, as it had been her mother’s before 
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her: the evidence of things that lay beyond reach, that 
always would lie beyond reach. 

She remembered now that moment, years ago, when she 
first had seen this graven image of her mother’s desire. 
She had looked at it with the dim comprehension of a 
child, unable to formulate her reactions, yet feeling a 
racial reaction stir her. Yes, always the sea had captured 
her imagination, yet it was not until her sixteenth year 
that she had had her first glimpse of it. They had gone, 
she and her mother, to a little white strip of beach lapped 
by the Pacific, and her mother’s joy at returning, even 
briefly, to her lost inheritance was moving and pathetic. 

At first Jane Bradford had been disappointed, naturally; 
only a dull anticipation ever is completely satisfied at 
realization. It had been a gray-soiled day for one thing 
and the water had stretched out before her in turbid colorless 
inertion — and this with her expectations keyed to some- 
thing thunderous and glittering. Later, of course, she 
came to know its iridescences; its purple and green splen- 
dor; its frothing gaiety; its sky-blue calm. A fresh revela- 
tion for every day, a discreet withholding of its infinite 
secrets, a thing synonymous with the perfect lover or the 
perfect wanton (according to one’s understanding) until 
she grew to find it matching slowly, insinuatingly, all the 
brave things her mother had said of it; all the brave things 
that only an exile could say. 

An exile: that was what her mother had been, what her 
mother remained to the last day of her life —a woman 
born with the thunder of the Atlantic in her ears and con- 
demned to the dry crisp silences of the desert. She had 
followed a land-hungry husband West -—— he who, in the 
end, was beaten by the very patch of ground which he 
sought to subdue and capture. A devilish bit of ground 
that, rimmed in by blunt scarred hills and coaxed to 
anemic harvests with the dribbling overflow of a slow 
brackish stream which somehow managed to survive the 
consuming heat.... Yes, Mildred Bradford had offered 
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everything upon the altar of this adventure; everything 
but her child. It was as if she had set her teeth grimly 
together and shaken her fist in the face of the desert which 
she hated so passionately and said: 

‘You shall never possess my child — never!” 

And so from the first she had crooned softly to the nurs- 
ling at her breast, songs of the sea, “I saw three ships a- 
sailing, a-sailing o’er the sea’? — these were the first words 
that Jane ever remembered hearing in a land of powdered 
dust and panting lizards and still clear noons. 

Then later had come the stories — tales of the sea, pic- 
tures of the fishing village of Gloucester where her mother 
had been born. Gray, misty pictures; steel-blue, white- 
capped pictures; green-gold, sunlit pictures... drenched, 
drenched in moisture...cool to listen to. And finally 
the day when, in a package, had come from home two 
curious things — a ship model and a conch shell.... “1 
saw three ships a-sailing!”’ In a flash this picture ceased 
to be an abstraction. 

As for the conch shell, Jane Bradford had held it to her 
ear while her mother had said: ' 

“Listen!... There! Now you have heard the sea!” 

It had been mysterious, this moment, and solemn — al- 
most like a confirmation. It delivered Jane Bradford, 
somehow, from the sunburnt thrall of the desert and sealed 
her forever to the sea! 

Yes, from that moment all Jane Bradford’s dreams had 
the sea for a background with the gallant ship Ariel as her 
fetish and the conch shell an oracle filled with incompre- 
hensible voices. 


He met her the next day at the schoolhouse and walked 
home with her, swinging his walking-stick vigorously. 
He carried an enormous orange-colored box with a proces- 
sion of Chinese figures waving banners on it. Fora town 
like Mesquite nothing could have been more diverting. 
At her doorstep he said: 
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“‘Aren’t you going to give me my daily tea?” 

“Yes, after you’ve told me your name.” 

Cyril,” he answered dryly. 

His reticence annoyed her but she kept her temper. 
“Cyril!” she repeated, with a little inflection of sarcasm. 
“You must be a duke or something.” 

“Must is a terribly unpleasant word,” he flung back. 

She replied by unlocking the door and waving him in; 
he handed her the orange-colored box. ‘‘It’s one of those 
rubbishy studio dolls that I picked up in San Francisco 
when I was doing all the antique shops... . Of course I’ve 
no use for it.” . 

“Ts that why you brought it to me?” she asked, wonder- 
ing at the sharp quality of her insolence as she tossed the 
box unopened upon a couch. 

He gave her a tolerant smile which immediately put 
her ata disadvantage. She took refuge in her preparations 
for tea. He leaned back, stretching his legs out languor- 
ously, and she could see that his lazy glance was fixed on 
nothing save the good ship Ariel. She brought in the 
tea and rattled the cups torecallhim. Really, she thought, 
for anyone who wore spats and was named Cyril his man- 
ners were extraordinarily bad. He revived languidly 
and she served him, a severe note of disapproval hardening 
her upper lip. But he was quite oblivious. 

She left her own cup to cool and went to the orange- 
colored box, snapping the cord which secured its lid. 

“‘T hope you understand,” she said disagreeably, “that 
my decision about the Ariel is final....1 shall mever sell it 
to anybody!”’ 

He made no reply....She thrust her hands into the 
box and dragged out a lean, spineless rag doll with a 
vacuous face that somehow contrived to look disparagingly 
human. She gave it an impatient shake and literally Hung 
it into a near-by chair. It sat up, leering at her. 

“You didn’t suppose,” she exclaimed, “‘that you could 
bribe me with a thing like that!” 
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“Beware of Greeks bearing gifts: is that it?” 

“Tf you want to put it that way.” 

Ile turned two eyes mild with reproach upon her. 
“That’s a very ungracious speech for such a charming 
young lady.” 


He kept on, for an entire week, drinking her tea and 
carrying gifts to her: fat Chinese gods, a Russian icon of 
beaten silver, a fan that had once been the property of the 
Empress Carlotta... every strange thing, in short, which 
he had acquired in his quest of the Ariel. It was the fan 
that did the most to unsettle her: old ivory and lace with 
courtly figures painted on it. When she opened it a 
haunting perfume would fill the air, evoking dreams. This 
had been the bauble of a lovely woman and her personality 
still clung to it....Upon the faded trappings of Jane 
Bradford’s habitation these alien toys fell like jeweled 
beetles upon a dusty leafage. They were like a carnival 
troupe in flight, resting at a drab wayside inn. And the 
capacity within her that made sentinels of the cotton- 
woods, and filled the Ariel’s empty sails, and gave an 
authentic voice to the conch shell, animating them with 
eerie life, welcomed them. 

Sometimes as she sat opposite him, dropping the re- 
quired lumps of sugar into his tea, she felt the whole 
incident of his coming and his presence to be a brittle 
dream that the slightest jar would shatter. She knew the 
neighbors were wandering about him, laughing at his 
ridiculous walking-stick and spats, but she had a way of 
deflecting their inquiries which they would scarcely have 
forgiven in another. ‘The daughter of Mildred Bradford 
was bound to be queer, and so they accepted her with 
indulgence. But even if she had lacked reticence, how 
could she have answered them? Could she have told the 
inhabitants of Mesquite, ““His name is Cyril, and he has 
come all the way from Cornwall to gain my model of the 
good ship Ariel?” Fancy how they would have received 
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such a statement! It sounded outrageous even to her, 
committed as she was to phantasy. 

But at other times there was a thin reality about him, 
softened by pathos which brought a little catch in her 
throat. ‘So I run about the world collecting toys.” <A 
thwarted desire lay back of this admission in spite of the 
air of inconsequence with which he carried it off. One 
day he caught a look of half interrogation, half pity which 
she had thrown at him and he tossed it back with the quiet 
mirth in his eyes. She flushed. 

‘“T suppose,” he drawled, “that my sort is new to you.” 

“Your sort!” she could only echo in her embarrass- 
ment. 

“Yes — a man who collects things.” 

She met his gaze clearly now. ‘“‘Not exactly. There’s 
a cowpuncher over by Windgate who has a room full of 
rattlesnake skins. They say he’ll ride a hundred miles to 
pick up a new one. I remember when I was a child he 
dropped in on us at noon one day and stayed to dinner. 
There was a rattlesnake skin that my father intended 
working into a belt drying on the wall. When he left, the 
skin was gone. He could have had it for the asking, but 
I guess he was afraid to risk it. I can recall how my father 
laughed.” 

He let the glinting light in his eyes smoulder. ‘‘You 
understand then that a man who collects things has no 
conscience... he stops at nothing.” 

She faced him squarely. ‘‘What you mean is that if 
worst came to worst, you could steal the Ariel.”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘Oh, very much sooner than that.” He 
came suddenly to his feet and‘in an instant he was stand- 
ing before her with the ship model in his profane hands. 

A chil) ran over her. ‘‘You wouldn’t do that,” she 
heard herself saying reproachfully. 

He laughed and set the Ariel back. “Not until I’ve 
asked for it, at any rate. I shall be much more sporting 
than your cowpuncher. ... Besides, it won’t be necessary.” 
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“Ah, you think I’m generous!” was all she could say in 
reply. 

“Better than that! I think you’re kind.” 

“T’m not,” she said stubbornly. ‘It’s ridiculous, your 
wanting it at all. You must have dozens of ship models.” 

“A hundred anyway,” he cut in quietly. 

‘“‘A hundred, then! While I’ve just got one.” 

“That’s what makes it absurd... . Just one of anything 
is so stupid!” 


His threat to steal the Ariel put a keen edge on the situa- 
tion. She felt like a princess in a fairy tale with a magical 
possession to guard. And the two darkly green poplars 
before her door became more and more the sentinels she 
had fancied them, only now they were enchanted. But 
try as she would, she could not make a sinister figure of a 
male in tweeds and spats, carrying a cane, and drinking 
tea with her. And yet she felt him quite capable of turn- 
ing thief, almo-t more capable than a cowpuncher with a 
flair for rattlers’ skins. 

A man who could travel clear from Marseilles, France, 
to Mesquite, Nevada, in quest of his object would scarcely 
be balked by thin scruples. ... She could have dealt with 
a cowpuncher who stole from her in a cowpuncher’s way: 
or, more properly, she could have turned him over to the 
community for chastisement, which held every possibility 
of an unpleasant and irrevocable dangling from a con- 
venient tree. But there was something too grotesque and 
out-of-the-picture about a lynching party with Cyril as 
the objective. No, it would be impossible to deal in any 
such fashion with a man who ran about the world collect- 
ing toys: dolls and Russian icons and lace fans; who said, 
‘I shall be more sporting than your cowpuncher.” 

When he came again he had a book for her: A Hundred 
Famous Ship Models. And remembering his words of the 
day before she said, “‘ Your collection?” 

He laughed. “TI should say not. Dve not a single ex- 
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ample as distinguished as the least of these. But? I shall 
have one as corking — when I carry back the Ariel.” He 
opened the book to the first page. ‘‘This,” he said, “is an 
Egyptian tomb model and opposite is the picture of a 
Viking ship at Gogstad.... Norsemen buried their ships 
and raised a mound over them. Whalers sprang from 
this type.” 

She bent over the huge book, fascinated. He described 
the solid oak planking of the Viking ships, and the square- 
sail of flax and the dragon’s head at the bow. These were 
the ships (he explained to her) with tents stretched on 
deck for sleeping quarters, in which the Scandinavians 
voyaged to pillage Great Britain, Iceland, France, and 
even North America. 

“Great vultures seeking spoils,” he said. 

She shook her head and her glance traveled through the 
open door far beyond the hills that hemmed the Saltine 
Valley. 

‘““No,” she protested, ‘‘they’re more like eagles to me — 
free like eagles!”’ 

He kept his glance questioningly upon her. ‘Like 
eagles liberating a race?” 

“Yes — how did you guess?” 

Later came models with platforms raised for the archers. 
Her eyes glistened. ‘‘The beginning of navies!”’ she cried, 
clapping her hands. 

“How quickly you see things!” he commented in swift 
admiration. ‘“‘Now we’ve come to the point where trade 
is born. ‘These ships belonged to the Hanseatic League. 
They carried furs from Russia: ermine and sable for kings’ 
cloaks. And copper from Sweden and woven cloth from 
England.” 

There followed bulky galleons which had fathered 
modern battleships, and in their wake the famous Henry 
Grace 4 Dieu launched in 1514. 

“Henry Grace 4 Dieu!” she repeated, midway between 
interrogation and pleasure in just the sound of the name. 
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“Gorgeous, isn’t it?... Built specially to bear Henry 
VIII from Dover to meet Francis I upon the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. ... And here is a model of Drake’s Golden 
Hind. And no end of Venetian traders. Can you im- 
agine the treasure they carried back to Italy?...And 
here i 

She put her hand on his as he turned the next page. 
“Let’s stop right there,” she said, ‘‘at Henry Grace a Dieu 
and The Golden Hind and the ‘Venetian traders.’”’ 

She felt the fleeting pressure of his cool white fingers. 
“They do stir up beauty in a person, don’t they?... But 
we're only halfway through. There is still Mr. Pepys’ 
Loyal London and Lord Nelson’s Victory and the Chinese 
tea-clippers.”’ 

“‘Let’s save them until to-morrow,” she pleaded. 

He turned the pages back to the Henry Grace a Dieu. 
“Do you know,” he said, looking at her intently, ‘that’s 
the first time you ever asked me to come back.” 

Without answering she looked down at the stately out- 
line of the Henry Grace 4 Dieu. If she had spoken she 
would have said, ‘‘But I wanted you.” And in the flush 
of this realization her silence became prolonged. 


The next afternoon when they had finished with Mr. 
Pepys’ Loyal London and Lord Nelson’s Victory and the 
Chinese tea-clippers she closed the huge book gently and 
she said: 

‘And, now, what about your models — the hundred or 
more that you own?” 

He gave a deprecating laugh. “I told you yesterday 
they’re not a patch on any of these. Simple church models 
and the like. Poor things, but my own.” 

“Church models?” 

“Yes, models hung in the churches for God’s favor and 
blessing. You'll find them in all the French fishing vil- 
lages. They make models of their sea-going craft and hang 
them from the church rafters....It’s a quaint custom.” 
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She laid the book aside. “TI think I should like your 
collection best,” she said gravely. 

His eyes smiled back at her. “Yes, J think you would.” 

“And if,” she went on soberly, “I ever were to part with 
the Ariel I should like to think of it there — among the 
church models.” 

“Oh, I’ve plenty of profane types,” he laughed. 
“They’re not all such pious examples.” 

“‘It isn’t that,’’ she answered, “‘but the Ariel wouldn’t 
shine in all that grand crowd.” She pointed to the closed 
book. “It’s a humble thing and it’s always been in 
humble company.” : 

He shook his head. ‘‘You’re wrong. It belongs with 
the best. And in the end it will find its level. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I shouldn’t be able to keep it always... it 
wouldn’t be fair. My conscience would reprove me. Oh, 
I'll hold it captive for a while, as you have. And then one 
day I’ll screw up my courage and place it where it should 
be — with the Henry Grace 4 Dieu and Mr. Pepys’ Loyal 
London and the Golden Hind.” 

“Hold it captive, as I have!’ she found herself repeating 
slowly. 

“Yes, isn’t it imprisoned here? ... You’re the only one 
who really ever sees it.”’ 

She stood up. ‘‘It’s mine, isn’t it? Haven’t I the right 
to imprison it?’’ Her voice rose with helpless vehemence. 

“No, no one has the right to imprison a beautiful 
thing.”” She had no answer for him and he spoke again, 
rapidly, pressing home his advantage. ‘I mean to be fair. 
It isn’t as if I’m asking you to give it tome. I’ll pay you 
well for it. Usually I haggle over these things. Not 
because I’m close-fisted but because it’s part of the game; 
like bringing down a bird in a single shot. But you — 
I’m going to tell you right off what it’s worth: at least a 
thousand dollars if you want to know. And I’m prepared 
to pay that much — now, this very minute!” 

‘‘A thousand doilars!...No, it can’t be worth that!” 
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“Tt may be worth more.” 

She went over to the shelf and stood gazing up at her 
treasure. When she finally spoke her voice was brittle: 

‘“‘T shall never sell it,” she said, “‘never!”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘There is only one thing 
left, then,” was his quiet answer. 


After he had said good-night she took the Ariel down 
and hid it, not in the least effectively but with a sense ot 
taking due precaution. The room seemed positively 
empty. Fancy anyone imagining that she would part with 
it!—a thing bound up with every association of her 
childhood!... No, there was nothing that could take its 
place — not even the ivory-and-lace fan that once had 
been the property of the Empress Carlotta. ...As for the 
thousand dollars, it was an affront to fancy that she would 
sell her birthright for such an obvious mess of pottage.... 
And yet, a thousand dollars might liberate her; might be 
the wings that would carry her over the rim of the blunt, 
scarred hills to freedom; upward as the meadow lark had 
been carried on that day when a truant shower had re- 
leased a brief but violent ecstasy. This thought swept her 
like a gust, shaking her constancy. She put the conch 
shell to her ears and its voice was the moist voice of the 
sea, calling to her. And as she closed her eyes she smelled 
the lupines among the sand dunes, and heard the curlew’s 
cry, and felt the cool spray against her cheek. 

“The sea is a passion with you, isn’t it?” 

That was almost the first question he had asked her.... 
Well, he was offering her the sea in terms of a thousand 
dollars. Offering her the sea....She listened again to 
the clipt voices that poured into her ears, distant roars, the 
soft plashing of water among the rocky pools. . . . Offering 
her something she already possessed —that was the 
thought which finally steadied her. 

She rose and uncovered the Ariel again, setting it this 
time upon the table before her; the book of a hundred 
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ship models stood open to the Henry Grace 4 Dieu. She 
would have liked to see it, this Henry Grace 4 Dieu, on 
the morning when it had weighed anchor at Dover with its 
courtly passenger list — setting out for the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Swords flashing from jeweled scabbards; 
wimples fluttering in the breeze; brocades and lace and 
laughter, pertume and ermine and sunlight... . And there 
was Drake’s Golden Hind to scan again; and the Venetian 
traders and Mr. Pepys’ Loyal London and Lord Nelson’s 
Victory, and the Chinese tea-clippers.... What proces- 
sions and pageants and conquests they called up! And 
opposite them stood the Ariel, her Ariel: a beautiful ex- 
ample of an English frigate done in 1803 with its enor- 
mously interesting sprit-topgallantsail. A prisoner’s 
model. A political prisoner? ...a prisoner of the wars? 
...a prisoner of circumstance? ...A murderer, perhaps 
—who could say? Releasing beauty; escaping upon the 
wings of creation to a truant freedom. Yes, it was beauti- 
ful, she could see it now. More beautiful than she had 
ever imagined, and it belonged with the others. 

The realization came to her quietly, numbing her al- 
most with its placid inevitability. It didn’t belong to her; 
it never had....She sat all night with that thought and 
the next day when he tapped upon her door she felt her 
heart stand still. 


He said at once, “‘This is my last visit... I have come 
to ask you once more: Will you sell the Ariel to me?” 

She answered him clearly. ‘“No...I shall gzve it to 
you.” 

He stared at her. “But I must pay you.” 

You cannot,” she answered simply. 

He sat for a moment in deep silence. ‘‘ There is another 
thing I want,” he said. 

She rose with a fluttering fear. ‘‘Isn’t one wild goose 
enough to capture?” 

“One of anything is so ridiculous.” 
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She could feel her lips harden. “My conch shell? Na 
you can’t have that!” 

He shook his head. ‘“Can’t you guess?... You!” 

It was her turn to stare and yet she was not even fright- 
ened. She did not know his name... she did not know 
his fortune...she did not know his temper... but she 
knew her answer. ‘ 

“I’ve a place in Cornwall — the sea laps it for miles and 
miles. And there is a castle on a cliff within sound and 
smelloi its...” 

‘“‘A castle on a cliff,” she heard herself echoing. “Then 
you are a is i 

“Duke or something? ... Does it matter?” 

“No, it doesn’t matter in the least,” she answered. 


CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. In this story the atmosphere of romance is created in the 
very beginning. Point out the figures of speech in the first 
paragraph which add to this effect. Note also how the 
choice of words is important: “the thrill of rain,” “her 
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might a common sailor on the Henry Grace 4 Dieu have 
told; or the sturdy Norseman who sailed the Viking ship 
with a dragon’s head on the bow! ‘Try writing one of 
these stories. 

7. This story contains so large an element of poetry that it 
would be too bad to miss what the poets have said of the 
lure of the sea. Do you know any of the poetry of John 
Masefield? Have you ever held a shell to your ear and 
heard what James Stephens tells about in his poem called 
The Shell? How many will read one of the poems below 
and interpret it to the class? 


Cargoes — John Masefield 

The Tarry Buccaneer — John Masefield 

Roadway — John Masefield 

A Wanderer’s Story — John Masefield 

The Shell — James Stephens 

A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea — Allan Cunningham 
The Sea Gipsy — Richard Hovey 

In an Oriental Harbour — Cale Young Rice 


Other stories by Charles Caldwell Dobie: 
The Hands of the Enemy Vision - 
Horse and Horse Christmas Cakes 
All or Nothing The Open Window 


